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still in use although deleterious to the workpeople's health. It
was finally decided to build new factories, and their products
were eventually successful in competing with German goods on
the world markets. A Leipzig shaving-brush firm of high repute
transferred .the whole of its equipment to a small village in the
Seine-et-Oise area, and was soon giving employment to many
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages.                       :
The British were quicker in seizing the opportunity of attract-
ing new industries, since to a certain extent they depended, as
did the French, on Germany for certain articles. Britain, how-
ever, was more cautious or less prodigal than France in her
welcome to immigrants from Europe, for the French, in a spirit
of boundless .magnanimity, had at first, like the Dutch, allowed
all these unfortunates unrestricted entry. Britain only accepted'
those better situated, who had definite plans to submit, but once
accepted the British did everything possible to ensure these plans
being well carried out to the mutual benefit of the country and
the immigrants. Britain had even once succeeded in importing,
lock, stock and barrel, a large button factory of world-wide
repute from Hanover, with all the skilled labour as well; con-
sidering Nazi watchfulness and careful control this was a real
master stroke. Britain and Holland also absorbed a large 'pro--
portion of the Berlih-Donhoffplatz clothing manufacturers. A
few of these found their way to Paris and, if not driven out by
the Government's short-sighted policy or frightened by the diffi-
cult working conditions and the French lack of understanding
for the importance of exports, set themselves up in the IX arron-
dissement, in the Gare de FEst and the Gare du Nord area. The
wireless industry, especially the manufacture of accessories, also
attracted numbers of these foreigners.
.;. Modern shops with attractive fronts soon began to make then:
appearance along the boulevards and in the main shopping
centres in Paris; they belonged for the most part to foreigners
who were to prove more successful than the Russians. While
these had been easily" disheartened, the newly arrived Central
Europeans were not so quickly discouraged, and continued their
efforts to modernise the commercial aspect of the capital, which*
under their -influence, changed considerably between 1930
and 1940. ,
One of the most attractive innovations was the exclusive
" invisible '* shop window, offering a deceptive display to tempt
the passer-by and attract the loiterer, because those lovely shoes
or that exquisite, fine leatherwork of the Austrian firm Lederer
seemed open to the touch, but a groping hand would find the